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In next week’s issue 


As recently as spring 1977, extraordinary UFOs 
in the sky and on the ground, cars pursued by 
orange balls, and silver-suited entities prowling 
about were recorded in Wales. Our new series 
on the Dyfed enigma describes what happened. 
Cautious investigators of the unexplained may 
do well to read our other new series Physics 
and psi, in which we explore Man's deeply 
entrenched belief that paranormal events are 
impossible. Continuing our series Werewolves 
we ask: is werewolfism fact or superstition? And 
to stimulate the occult imagination we present 
tales of the ancient gods of Egypt in Mysteries of 
Egypt. And we probe ancient and modern 
writings for more cases of undecayed bodies — 
and suggest some explanations for the weird 
phenomenon of Incorruptible corpses. 
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ON 30 APRIL 1923 a small group of people 


gathered on Beacon Hill, high up on the 
ur Ce eS ridge of downland running across north- 
west Hampshire, for a funeral. They were 


there to bury George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux Herbert, fifth Earl of Carnarvon, 


4 ata spot that looked out over his home, 
-» Highclere Castle, and the spreading estate 


that he had owned. 
The Earl had died in what many were to 


+ ’ come to regard as strange circumstances. 
Soon after the discovery of Tutankhamun’s tomb, several Over the yeats:he had: paidisae aaueanenam 


of those involved in the excavation became ill or died. tions that had led, just five months before, to 
Were they, as many people believed, the victims of a the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamun, 
dreadful ‘mummy’s curse’? HUMPHREY EVANS investigates _ with its treasures stored up to guarantee the 
King’s well-being in the afterlife. Carnar- 
von’s death, coming so soon after the find 
and so inexplicably, stirred up the fantasies 
of a dreadful link across the centuries, of the 


Left: Lord Carnarvon at the young King reaching out to his tomb’s 
spot chosen for his own despoiler, of the curse of Tutankhamun. 

place of burial — on the Carnarvon’s involvement with the royal 
summit of Beacon Hill tomb dated back some 15 or 20 years. In 


overlooking his estate — just 1901, while driving in the German spa of Bad 
before his departure to Egypt Schwalbach, he overturned his car. As a 
for the official opening of result of this accident, which badly damaged 
Tutankhamun’s tomb his chest, he had difficulty in breathing, and 

his doctor suggested that he should spend the 
Below right: the innermost of winters somewhere warm and dry. In those 


the three coffins that days Egypt was a favoured haunt and Luxor 
contained the mummy of a fashionable resort, with its hotels, its anti- 
Tutankhamun. The coffins quities and its excursions to see the excav- 
were all of similar style and ations in the Valley of the Kings. 

fitted tightly one inside the Carnarvon became interested in Egypt- 


other. The middle and outer _ ology, returned year after year, tried his hand 
coffins were made of wood at archaeology and eventually, in 1907, took 
and overlaid with gold, but on 33-year-old Harold Carter as his adviser. 
the inner coffin was of Carter had come to Egypt at the age of 17 and 
solid gold worked as a draughtsman for archaeologists 
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such as William Flinders Petrie and Edouard 
Naville. He subsequently took up a post in 
the Antiquities Service and supervised ex- 
cavations in the Valley of the Kings. ‘Then, 
after a dispute in which he felt he was in the 
right, he resigned. For the next four years 
he supported himself by guiding tourists 
through the Valley of the Kings and by 
selling watercolour sketches of the scene. 
Carnarvon paid him £400 a year. Their aim 
was to find unrifled graves that would yield a 
reward in collectable antiquities. 

During the next 15 years, even through- 
out the upheavals of the First World War, 
Carter delved on Carnarvon’s behalf, dis- 
covering the occasional interesting tomb but 
hardly turning up enough collectables to 
justify the outlay that would eventually total 
about £40,000. By 1922.Carnarvon wanted 
to call things off. Carter visited him at 
Highclere, persuaded him to authorise one 
more season’s digging and, perhaps in celeb- 
ration, bought himself a canary. When he 
arrived back in Luxor at the end of October, 
his Egyptian workers told him that the 
yellow singing bird would bring luck. On 


+ 


r ~ 
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1 November they began digging in the last 
untouched area of the Valley, a 2}-acre (I- 
hectare) triangle; on 4 November they found 
a sunken stairway entrance; by the sth they 
knew it marked a sealed tomb. Carter cabled 
Carnarvon, who came out from England 
with his daughter, Evelyn, and on 26 Nov- 
ember, after clearing away all the rubble, 
they broke through the blocked-in doorway. 

Carter was the first to peer in. According 
to the report that Carnarvon sent The Times, 
he told the others, “There are some marvel- 
lous objects here.’ Carter himself, writing 
years later, remembered Carnarvon asking 
anxiously if he could see anything and re- 
corded his own euphonious reply: ‘Yes, 
wonderful things.’ 

Late that night a secret expedition took 
place that was not revealed in detail until 
over half a century later, in “Thomas 
Hoving’s book Tutankhamun: the untold 
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Below: the site of the tomb 
of Tutankhamun in the 
Valley of the Kings. There are 
about 60 tombs in the valley, 
most of which were robbed 
in ancient times. 
Tutankhamun’s tomb, 
however, was hidden by the 
rubble from the excavation 
of a later tomb — that of 
Ramesses V! — and remained 
more or less intact 


Right: map showing the 
location of the Valley of the 
Kings, approximately 400 
miles (640 kilometres) south 
of Cairo 


story. Carnarvon, Lady Evelyn, Carter and 
his assistant, Arthur ‘Pecky’ Callender, crept 
into the tomb and burrowed their way into 
the inner chamber, discovering the golden 
shrines that surrounded the golden coffins 
containing the mummy of ‘Tutankhamun. 
Later, as the tomb was cleared, the world 
would marvel at the life-size figures of the 
King, with gilded kilt and head-dress; the 
golden throne with its inlaid scene depicting 
the King and his wife; the jewellery that is a 
heady combination of beaten gold and semi- 
precious stones; the inner coffin made of 
solid gold and so heavy that it took eight men 
to lift; and the burnished golden mask on the 
mummy itself, which, with its eyes of lapis 
lazuli, obsidian and quartz and its decorated 
head-dress and beard, symbolised the dead 
King as the god Osiris, ruler of the dead. 

Carter and Carnarvon now knew exactly 
what they had found — the virtually un- 
disturbed resting place of King ‘Tutan- 
khamun. Inthe days that followed they staged 
an official opening of the outer chamber, 
began their preparations to move the con- 
tents out and announced their discovery to 
the world. 

In the midst of the excitement, however, 
the Egyptian workers found a cause for 
worry. The ‘lucky’ canary, left in Carter’s 
house near the entrance to the Valley, had 
been gobbled up by acobra that had found its 
way into the bird’s cage. Here, they knew, 
was an opened royal tomb; they knew, too, 
that Egyptian royalty was protected by the 
cobra, the goddess Wadjet, whose image rose 
from the front of the royal head-dress. ‘There 
would be a death, they said. 

An earlier excavator, Henry Rhind, had 
once described the Valley of the Kings: 

Deep in the mountains a break in the 

desert range opens up a narrow defile 

which, with many windings, leads up to 

a desolate glen closed in by the arid 

hills. The Valley of the Shadow of 

Death could offer no picture more 
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sternly emblematic. Stray footprints in 
the sand of hyenas and jackals, al- 
though dim evidence of life, speak 
rather of the haunts of death. 


All this began to change as the first of 


hundreds of thousands of tourists came 
flocking to the Valley to gaze at the entrance 
to the tomb and to pester the discoverers to 
let them enter. Soon, according to the Daily 
Telegraph, the road leading to the rock- 
enclosed ravine was packed each day with 
vehicles and animals of every variety. 
Carnarvon returned to England for a 
while to make some arrangements of his own, 
including the sale to The Times of the exclu- 
sive right to report developments. By the 
middle of February, however, he was back in 
Luxor; the outer chamber had been cleared 


Above: sandstone relief 
showing the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Akhenaten, who 
died in 1362 BC. 
Smenkhkare, Akhenaten’s 
co-regent and son-in-law, 
died soon afterwards, and 
the throne passed to the 10- 
year-old Tutankhamun (or 
Tutankhaten as he was then 
known), the husband of 
Akhenaten’s youngest 
daughter 


Left: Howard Carter and his 
assistant A. C. Mace at the 
official opening of the sealed 
chamber in the tomb 


Below: the body of the 
youthful Pharaoh, protected 
by one of his gold coffins 
and placed in a quartzite 
sarcophagus, still lies in the 
burial chamber. The other 
treasures of the tomb are 
now in the Cairo Museum 
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and he and Carter were ready to knock down 
the wall that blocked the doorway to the 
inner room. They invited perhaps as many as 
40 people to watch them do it on the after- 
noon of 17 February. After a couple of hours’ 
work the doorway was opened, and Carter 
and Carnarvon were able to slip (this time 
officially) into the narrow space around the 
golden shrines within the inner chamber. 

A few days later they closed up the tomb 
again, planning to leave the next stage of 
clearance until the end of the year. By now 
both men were suffering from stress. Their 
relationship with the Egyptian government 
had deteriorated into a quarrel over who 
owned the find and who should have access 
to the tomb. Carter was working long hours 
in dreadful conditions to record and preserve 
the goods that they had taken from the tomb. 
One evening Carnarvon called on Carter at 
his house. The two men quarrelled fiercely, 
and Carter told Carnarvon to leave. 
Although Carnarvon wrote a conciliatory 
letter, it is possible that this was the last 
conversation they had. 


The Pharaoh's revenge 

By the end of February, Carnarvon was 
clearly in poor health. He looked pale and 
exhausted; his teeth chipped and fell out; his 
temperature soared as he was shaken by a 
fever that came and went. Early in March he 
moved to Cairo, and for a while his condition 
improved. Then it worsened once again. His 
wife, Lady Almina, set out from England, his 
son, Lord Porchester, from India. On 26 
March his secretary wrote to Carter to 
inform him that Carnarvon had blood 
poisoning. Carter too travelled to Cairo. By 4 
April, all had gathered in the Continental 
Savoy Hotel. Carnarvon had long since sunk 
into a coma; his wife, son, daughter and 
colleague were waiting for the end. 

Just before 2 a.m. the nurse came in to say 
that Carnarvon had died. He was §7. At that 
point the lights in the hotel flickered and 
went out, and all of Cairo was plunged into 
darkness as the electricity was cut off. Five 
minutes later it came back on. The Cairo 
electricity supply had always been erratic, 
but no one ever did produce an explanation 
for that particular breakdown. Back in 
England at that same moment, allowing for 
the difference in time, ‘Carnarvon’s fox- 
terrier, Susan, began to howl and then died, 
to the consternation of the Scottish house- 
keeper at Highclere Castle. The legend of the 
curse took root in fertile ground. 

Almost immediately newspapers began 
printing reports of the hieroglyphics carved 
above the entrance to the tomb that 
threatened: ‘Death shall come to him who 
touches the tomb.’ Some added that further 
warnings came to light within the tomb, 
among them this one: ‘Death will slay with 
wings whoever disturbeth the peace of the 
Pharaohs.’ It is true that some tombs that 
have been found are apparently protected by 
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curses directed against those who seek to 
break in. It is also true that these curses are 
all-embracing. One reads: ‘As for anyone 
who shall disregard it [the sanctity of the 
tomb], Amun, king of gods, shall pursue 
him; he shall hunger, he shall thirst, he shall 
faint and sicken.’ Carter, however, main- 
tained that no curse of this kind had been 
found in Tutankhamun’s tomb. ‘The nearest 
thing to such a threat was a tiny lamp, placed 
on the floor in front of the golden shrines, 
which carried the words: ‘I prevent the sand 
from choking the secret chamber. I am for 
the protection of the deceased.’ 

Still the legend grew. And although few 
may really believe that the guardian spirits of 
a long-dead king can actually send death to 
stalk the 20th century, fewer still are willing 
to condemn the curse as total nonsense. 
Carnarvon’s son has always held that he 
neither believes in nor dismisses the curse. 
He told Philipp Vandenberg, author of 7he 
forgotten pharaoh, that shortly after his 
father’s funeral an unknown woman came to 
Highclere Castle. She said her name was 
Wilma, that the dead man’s spirit lived on in 
her and that the son should not go near his 
father’s grave. He never has. 

A number of archaeologists and tourists 
who visited the tomb were taken ill or died 
soon after, although it could be argued that 
they were old or ill already, or that the 
combination of travel, dusty heat and excite- 
ment was just too much. Professor James 
Henry Breasted, one of the gathering at the 
opening of the inner chamber, experienced a 
feverish illness, although he carried on work- 
ing in the tomb itself and lived another 12 
years before dying at the age of 70. Professor 
La Fleur paid a visit to the tomb on his first 
day in Luxor and died that very night, in the 
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Above: the site of ancient 
Thebes on the banks of the 
Nile. Luxor and Karnak on 
the east bank contained the 
city of the living, while on 
the west bank were the 
tombs of the pharaohs and 
the royal cemeteries 


Right: the back panel of one 
of Tutankhamun’s thrones, 
depicting the young King 
being annointed by his 
Queen, which was 
discovered in the 
antechamber of the tomb. Of 
this Howard Carter was to 
say: ‘It is the most beautiful 
thing that has ever been 
found in Egypt’ 


hotel room next door to Breasted. An 
American multi-millionaire, George Jay- 
Gould, died suddenly after developing a 
fever on the day that he visited the tomb. 
A. C. Mace, one of Carter’s assistants, gave 
up the job in 1924 after attacks of fever and 
died in 1928. Another assistant, Richard 
Bethell, died of circulatory failure at the age 
of 45. 

All these deaths could, perhaps, be 
explained by some reasonably believable 
natural cause. Maybe bacteria were lurking 
among the stirred-up dust: forensic scientist 
Alfred Lucas had taken samples the day after 
the opening of the inner chamber, but al- 
though one showed positive, he pronounced 
the bacteria harmless. Maybe the fungus that 
covered the walls of the tomb triggered an 
allergy or infestation. Maybe, as_ with 


Legionnaire’s disease, infection of the res- 
piratory ducts affected mainly those whose 
breathing was shallow and irregular, whe- 
ther from age, or from weakness (as was 
certainly the case with Carnarvon), or simply 
from a heavy indulgence in alcohol. It was 
even suggested that the ancient Egyptians 
had used their expert knowledge of poisons 
to protect the secrets of their King. 

Unfortunately for this practical expla- 
nation, the notion of the curse has spread to 
include virtually every untoward occurrence 
that can be linked with any manifestation of 
interest in King Tutankhamun. In 1926, for 
example, the British nurse who had tended 
Lord Carnarvon in Cairo died in childbirth 
at the age of 28. Herbert Winlock, however, 
who had been present at the opening of the 
inner chamber as a representative of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
began to make a list of every example tossed 
up by the public imagination — and attacked 
the idea that the deaths testified to the power 
of the curse. One particularly unconvincing 
case that he cited was that of Prince Ali 
Fahmy Bey, who, if he visited the tomb at all, 
did so as an unrecorded tourist. He died in 
the Savoy Hotel, London, murdered by his 
French wife, and yet was instantly desig- 
nated a victim of the curse. 


The legend lives on 

Odd coincidences have kept the legend alive. 
The death of Dr Ezzedin Taha, of Cairo 
University, in 1962 was a typical instance. 
He discovered that archaeologists and 
museum workers sometimes suffered from 
fungoid infestations of the lungs and an- 
nounced that this might be the cause of 
illness in those who entered ancient tombs. 
Shortly after, on the long, straight road from 
Cairo to Suez, the car that he was driving ran 
straight into one coming the other way. A 
post-mortem showed he had died of cir- 
culatory failure seconds before the crash. 

More tales of ill-fortune coalesced around 
the major exhibition of Tutankhamun’s 
relics that was staged in London in 1972 and 
then went on to the United States. Saddest of 
all was the death of Dr Gamal ed-Din 
Mehrez, Director of the Department of 
Antiquities. He told Philipp Vandenberg 
that he simply didn’t believe in the curse, 
although he acknowledged that all the myste- 
rious deaths undoubtedly gave cause for 
thought. ‘Look at me,’ he said. ‘All my life 
I’ve been involved with tombs and mum- 
mies. I am surely the best proof that it is all 
coincidence.’ Just four weeks later, as the 
exhibits were on their way to London, he 
dropped dead at the age of §2. 

Some of the other stories bordered on 
pure farce. The chief technical officer of the 
RAF plane that flew the exhibits to London, 
Ian Lansdown, for some reason chose to kick 
the box containing Tutankhamun’s death 
mask. ‘I’wo years later he broke that same leg 
in a freak accident. Other members of the 


Lord Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter with a group of 
visitors to the tomb 
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crew have died unexpectedly or have had 
serious illnesses. 

Another crop of horrors surrounded the 
making of the television film The curse of 
King Tut in 1980. The worst event happened 
on the first day of filming in Egypt, when a 
vintage car went over the edge of a hill, and 
Ian McShane, the star of the film, broke his 
leg in 10 places. His part was taken by Robin 
Ellis, but other stars turned down invitations 
to join the production. 

One interesting revelation did follow the 
publicity drummed up by the film company. 
Mr Richard Adamson, an ex-military police- 
man who had been a security guard with 
Carter’s team, was still alive and was living in 
the Royal Star and Garter Home near 
London. He was concerned to play down 
any hint of the supernatural. As the last 
survivor of the excavating team, and as a 
man who had spent many nights guarding 
Tutankhamun’s tomb, he saw it as his duty 
to emphasise the mundane facts. According 
to him, Carter himself had started the 


rumour about the curse to keep tourists and 
thieves from trying to enter the tomb. Carter 


was certainly capable of such a trick. During 
the opening of the inner chamber he sent out 
a number of conflicting descriptions of what 
was happening in order to mislead those 
waiting journalists who were hoping to break 
The Times’s monopoly. A word to the gul- 
lible could well have seemed an easy way of 
keeping crowds and criminals at bay. 
Perhaps that is all it was, the curse of 
Tutankhamun, a hoax that suddenly ac- 
quired a serious focus at Carnarvon’s death. 
Perhaps public attention itself has produced 
an artificially heightened awareness of every 
incident that has apparently confirmed the 
existence of the curse. Or perhaps Tutan- 
khamun should have been left undisturbed. 


On page 806: the role of the gods — and of magic 
—1n the lives of ancient Egyptians 
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History abounds with stories of people who claim to be 
werewolves, and behave in a savage and bestial way — 
and yet keep their human shape. This form of madness 
still occurs today. [AN WOODWARD seeks an explanation 


MOST PEOPLE’S CONCEPTION of a werewolf 


is of an excessively hairy and ferocious man- 
beast that walks upright on two legs, growls 
and foams at the mouth, and displays large, 
dirty-looking lupine teeth. This, of course, is 
the now familiar portrait represented by late- 
night television movies like Curse of the 
werewolf, The wolf man and Legend of the 
werewolf — and it is imaccurate in all 
essentials. 

History and mythology are quite clear in 
describing a man transformed into a were- 
wolf as being little different from a natural 
wolf, except perhaps slightly larger than the 
wild species. 

Those unfamiliar with the subject also 
tend to bracket werewolves with lycan- 
thropes and talk about them as if they were 
one and the same thing. They are not. 

A lycanthrope is a mentally sick person 
who believes that he has assumed the shape, 
voice and behaviour of a wolf, although he 
has not actually undergone any physical 
transformation. In the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies it was believed that the werewolf’s fur 
grew on the inside of his skin; and many a 
lycanthrope has given this explanation when 
asked why, if he is a wolf, he still looks 
exactly like a person. 

A werewolf, on the other hand, is tradi- 
tionally aman who, by the agency of magic or 
by natural inclination, possesses an ability to 
change his shape to that of a wolf. All the 
characteristics associated with that animal — 
the ferocity, strength, cunning and swiftness 
— are readily displayed, to the dumbfounded 
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Above: Oliver Reed stars in 
the Hammer film 7he curse 
of the werewolf, made in 
1960. Typically, this movie 
werewolf is quite unlike its 
traditional original; it remains 
clothed and walks upright 


Below: ‘the gleaming eyes of 
the classic werewolf dream’, 
in a 1930s illustration by 
Peter Coccogna for the 
American magazine Fantasy 
Fiction. Some writers have 
suggested that werewolves 
are astral projections from 
lycanthropic dreams 


horror of all whose path he crosses. He may 
remain in his animal form for a few hours or 
even permanently. 

When Peter Stump, a notorious German 
‘werewolf’ who died a terrible death near 
Cologne in 1589, confessed to magical self- 
transformation, we may be inclined to think 
him as fanatical as his judges were credulous. 
But having killed, mutilated and devoured 
hundreds of human and animal victims — 
though he admitted to only 16 people — while 
convinced he was to all intents and purposes 
a wolf, we can be in no doubt at all that he 
was suffering from the madness called 
lycanthropy. 

‘Lycanthropy’ and ‘lycanthrope’ derive 
directly from the Greek words /ycos, mean- 
ing ‘wolf’, and anthropos, meaning ‘man’. 
Although lycanthropy originally referred to 
the ancient phenomenon of men capable of 
undergoing animal metamorphosis, a pheno- 
menon fervently believed in by such ancient 
Greek physicians as Cribasios and Aetios, it 
gradually became a term applied exclusively 
to men who imagined they had effected 
transformation into beasts (see page 814). 
For this reason, lycanthropy is looked upon 
by psychiatrists as a fundamental delusion. 

As for the werewolf proper, two qualities 
were said to remain when a man was trans- 
formed into a wolf: his human voice and his 
eyes. But in all other respects the meta- 
morphosed werewolf was entirely animal: he 
had the hairy skin and claws of a wild wolf. 

In his human form, however, a number of 
physical characteristics distinguished the 
werewolf from his fellow men. His eyebrows 
were said to meet on the bridge of the nose, 
and his long, almond-shaped fingernails 
were of a ‘sickening’ blood-red tinge; the 
third finger, in particular, was always very 
long. The ears, which were positioned rather 


Right: the life of Peter 
Stump, Germany's infamous 
werewolf, in a 16th-century 
woodcut. While in wolf 
form, he would seek out 
young women working in 
the fields and, changing 
back into his human shape, 
would rape them, then 
murder and devour them. It 
was alleged that he tore 
unborn babies from their 
mothers’ wombs, gulping 
down the hearts ‘panting hot 
and raw’. He was eventually 
brought to justice in 1589, 
and confessed to having 
made a pact with the Devil, 
who had taught him the art 
of shape-changing and 
provided him with a wolf's 
skin for the purpose. The 
final pictures show his 
torture, and execution with 
his wife and daughter 


low down and to the back of the head, and a 
tendency towards hairiness of the hands and 
feet, were also clear identifying marks. 
There are traditionally three principal 
types of werewolf. The first was the heredi- 
tary werewolf. His involuntary malady was 
passed down from one generation to another 
as a consequence of some terrible family 
curse. he second was the voluntary were- 
wolf. His depravity of mind led him by choice 
to the realms of black-magic ritual, and to the 
use of all manner of terrible charms, potions, 
ointments, girdles, animal skins and Devil- 
worship incantations to bring about the 
desired metamorphosis. And the third was 
the benevolent werewolf. This gentle, pro- 
tective scion of the werewolf family is almost 
a contradiction in terms. He felt nothing but 
shame for his brutal appearance and wished 
that no harm should befall man or animal. 
Two of the most familiar benevolent were- 
wolves are depicted in a fine pair of 12th- 


century romances, William and the werewolf 


Below: the benevolent 
werewolf of the late-12th- 
century Breton Lay of the 
bisclaveret, by Marie de 
France, in an illustration from 
Frank Hamel’s Human 
animals of 1915. The poem 
tells the story of one of 
Brittany's finest knights, who 
spends three days of every 
week as a werewolf — but 
has no savage instincts, 
except against his unfaithful 
wife and her lover. In the 
end, the wife outwits her 
husband by persuading her 
lover to steal his clothes — 
without which the werewolf 
cannot regain human form 


Werewolves 


by Guillaume de Palerne and Marie de 
France’s Lay of the bisclavaret (bisciavaret is 
the Breton term for the Norman varul/, or 
werewolf), about one of Brittany’s most 
gallant knights. 

The medieval theory was that, while the 
werewolf kept his human form, his hair grew 
inwards; when he wished to become a wolf, 
he simply turned himself inside out. An 
examination of the many verbatim trial do- 
cuments reveals that the prisoners — un- 
doubtedly lycanthropes — were painstakingly 
questioned in a bid to discover the ‘secrets’ of 
animal metamorphosis. When such interro- 
gation failed and the patience of the judges 
ran out, some wretched victim would in- 
variably have his arms and legs cut off, or be 
partly flayed, in an attempt to find the 
reputed inward-growing hair. 


Haunters of shadowy woods 

Another theory was that the possessed per- 
son had merely to put on a wolf’s skin in 
order to assume instantly the lupine form 
and character. There is a vague similarity 
here with the alleged fact that the berserker — 
the Scandinavian bear-man or werebear — 
haunted the shadowy woods at night clothed 
in the hides of wolves or bears to acquire 
superhuman strength by transformation. 

Such a wolfskin was kept by the werewolf 
boy Jean Grenier (page 764). Jacques Rollet 
(page 763), on the other hand, confessed to 
using a magic salve or ointment, as he 
admitted in court on 8 August 1598. 

‘What are you accused of having done?’ 
asked the judge. 

‘Of having offended God,’ replied the 35- 
year-old accused werewolf. ‘My parents 
gave me an ointment; I do not know its 
composjtion.’ 

Then the judge asked, ‘When rubbed with 
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A change for the worse 


Why is it that so many werewolf stories 
stem from medieval times? One theory 
suggests that the fact cannot be ex- 
plained away by pointing to the supersti- 
tious nature of the medieval mind: 
biochemically-induced hallucinations 
may have been almost everyday ex- 
periences for many people. 

Extracts from the skins of toads, and 
plants such as mandrake, henbane and 
deadly nightshade, or belladonna, were 
frequently used by practitioners of the 
secret arts to induce sensations of flying 
or the delusion of growing claws and 
nails and turning into an animal. 

But such hallucinations were not 
available only to people who chose to take 
these drugs. In medieval mills, grain was 
sorted into two heaps: clean grain for the 
aristocracy and clergy, and ergotised 
grain for the peasants. Ergotised grain 
carries a fungus that produces lysergic 
acid diethylamide — a drug similar to Lsp 
that also produces the illusion of being 
turned into an animal. Thus almost 
anyone, at any time, could suddenly feel 
himself turning into — a werewolf. 


Below: Charles Leadbeater, 
an early Theosophist, who 
made a study of astral 
projection in his book 7he 
astral plane (1895), and 
believed that the idea of the 
astral body was of central 
importance in understanding 
the werewolf phenomenon 


this ointment, do you become a wolf ?’ 

‘No,’ Rollet replied, ‘but for all that, I 
killed and ate the child Cornier: I was a wolf.’ 

‘Were you dressed as a wolf?’ 

‘I was dressed as I am now. I had my 
hands and my face bloody, because I had 
been eating the flesh of the said child.’ 

‘Do your hands and feet become the paws 
of a wolf?’ 

‘Yes, they do.’ 

‘Does your head become like that of a wolf 
— your head become larger?’ 

‘I do not know how my head was at the 
time; I used my teeth; my head was as it is 
today. I have wounded and eaten many other 
little children.’ 

A further method of becoming a werewolf 
was to obtain a girdle, usually of animal 
origin, but occasionally made from the skin 
of a hanged man. Such a girdle was fastened 
with a buckle having seven tongues. When 
the buckle was unclasped, or the girdle cut, 
the charm was dissolved. 

One account tells of a 16th-century sor- 
cerer who possessed such a girdle. One day 
he went away from the house for a few hours 
without remembering to lock up the girdle. 
His young son subsequently climbed up to 
the cupboard to get it, and, as he was 
buckling it around his waist, he was instantly 
transformed into a ‘strange-looking beast’. 
At this point, his father returned home and, 
on seizing the girdle, restored the child to his 
former natural shape. 

It is said that the boy confessed that no 
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Below: the famous 19th- 
century French occultist 
Eliphas Levi, who suggested 
that, in certain cases, while 
people lay in bed having 
nightmares about being 


wolves, their ‘sidereal bodies’ 


would wander the 
countryside in the form of 
werewolves 


sooner had he buckled the girdle than he was 
tormented with a fierce hunger and a bestial 
rage. But it seems more likely that, being of a 
susceptible age, he had heard his father boast 
of the girdle’s magical qualities and was 
determined to ‘experience’ them for himself. 

Eliphas Levi, the leading French occultist 
of the 19th century, who once collapsed in 
terror as a result of his own remarkable 
‘transcendental’ magic, has explained the 
process of werewolfic transformation as a 
‘sympathetic condition between man and his 
animal presentment [form]’. He rightly notes 
in History of magic (1860) that werewolves, 
though tracked down, hunted and even 
maimed, have never been killed on the spot; 
and that people suspected of these atrocious 
self-transformations have always been found 
at home, after the pursuit of the werewolf, 
more or less wounded, sometimes dying, but 
in their natural form. 


Savage and sanguinary instincts 

Levi then goes on to discuss the phenomenon 

of man’s ‘sidereal body’ — ‘the mediator 

between the soul and the material organism’ 

— and uses it as the basis of an explanation 

of werewolfism: 
This body remains awake very often 
while the other is asleep, and by 
thought transports itself through all 
space which universal magnetism 
opens to it. It thus lengthens, without 
breaking, the sympathetic chain at- 
taching it to the heart and brain. ‘The 


form of our sidereal body is conform- 
able to the habitual condition of our 
thoughts, and in the long run it Is 
bound to modify the features of the 
material organism. 
Levi proceeds to suggest that the werewolf is 
nothing more than the sidereal body of aman 
whose savage and sanguinary instincts are 
represented by the wolf, who, while his 
phantom is wandering abroad, dreams that he 
is nothing less than a savage wolf. 
Certainly Theosophists today believe that 
during the Middle Ages, when public execu- 
tion was common, many people sank so low 
morally that their astral bodies, the human 
spirits that we are said to use after death, 
actually linked with an animal. ‘his explains 
why, if the astral body were to manifest itself 
in the form of a wolf, and it were sub- 
sequently wounded — its paw cut off, say, by a 
hunter — that wound would be duplicated on 
the werewolfs physical body in its human 
form: that is, one of the hands would be badly 
wounded or missing when the werewolf 
reverted to its human state. 
Charles Webster Leadbeater, an Anglican 


clergyman who lived at the turn of the 
century and became one of the principal 
figures of the Theosophical Society, sub- 
stantiates with great enthusiasm the theory 
of wound-doubling in his book The astral 
plane (1895): 
As so often with ordinary materialis- 
ation, any wound inflicted upon that 
animal will be reproduced upon the 
human physical body by the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of repercussion; 
though after the death of that physical 
body, the astral (which will probably 
continue to appear in the same form) 
will be less vulnerable. It will then, 
however, be also less dangerous, as 
unless it can find a suitable medium it 
will be unable to materialise fully. 
The phenomenon of wound-doubling, 
through the agency of astral projection, is 


Above: Rose Gladden, a 
British clairvoyant and healer 
who has dealt with many 
cases of werewolfism. She 
believes that the werewolf is 
an astral projection that has 
been transformed by evil into 
the shape of a wolf 


Above: a werewolf attacks a 
man while his friend looks 
on, horrified and powerless 
to help, in a 16th-century 
woodcut from Die Emeis by 
Johann Geiler von 
Kaiserberg 
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certainly atheory that is gaining considerable 
ground among many of today’s spiritual 
thinkers. Rose Gladden, one of Britain’s 
most experienced exorcists and a renowned 
clairvoyant healer, has no doubt that the 
diabolical application of astral projection 
played a key role in the lives of many accused 
werewolves. She explains: 
Suppose I was a cruel person who 
enjoyed the horrible things in life — 
well, as I projected my astral body out 
of my physical body, all the surround- 
ing evil could grasp me. And it would 
be the evil grasping my astral projec- 
tion, or grasping my ‘double’, which 
would transform me into an animal, 
into a wolf. 

‘The atmosphere is always full of evil 
forces, and these evil forces find it 
much easier to exist within mankind — 
within an evil man, say — than in a 
nebulous vacuum. People addicted to 
werewolfery were — indeed, still are — 
the most evil manifestations of hu- 
manity. I can well understand why 
there are so many instances on record 
of ‘wound-doubling’. 


A strange restlessness 

Among the countless number of wound- 
doubling reports on historical record is one 
concerning a German farmer and his wife 
who were hay-making near Caasburg in the 
summer of 1721. After a while the wife said 
that she felt an unconquerable restlessness: 
she could not remain there a minute longer; 
she would have to go away. 

After making her husband promise that if 
any wild animal came near he would throw 
his hat at it and run away, she quickly 
disappeared. But she had not been gone 
many seconds when a wolf was seen to be 
swimming across the nearby stream and 
heading for the hay-makers. ‘he farmer 
threw his hat at the beast, which tore it to 
bits; but before he could make a hasty retreat, 
a man stole round with a pitchfork and 
stabbed the wolf to death. ‘The beast’s form 
changed instantly . . . and everyone was hor- 
rified to see that the man had slain the 
farmer’s wife. 

Whether fact or fancy, killing a werewolf 
in this way has always, by tradition, been the 
most favoured means by which to force him 
(or her) to resume his natural form on the 
spot, or lead to his speedy detection. But 
the bizarre episodes of wound-doubling often 
reported in werewolf cases are also common 
in out-of-the-body experiences. Could it be 
that this remarkable fact points towards a 
possible explanation of the werewolf super- 
stition — astral projection? Is a werewolf no 
more than a manifestation of the ‘sidereal 
body’ spoken of by Eliphas Levi — a man’s 
projected phantom? 


Changing attitudes to the werewolf — and some 
startling modern tales. See page 814 
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Secret weapons and cybor 


Top secret research aircraft often outrage normal ideas of 
how an aeroplane should look and perform, and may give 
rise to UFO reports. W. A. HARBINSON concludes his 
enquiry into the possible earthly origins of UFOs 


COULD AN EXTRAORDINARY research project 
to build flying saucers have been kept wrap- 
ped in secrecy since the Second World War? 
And could our present technology possibly 
account for the advanced capabilities as- 
cribed to UFOs? 

It is entirely possible that the necessary 
research establishments could have been 
hidden well away from the gaze of the public 
or media. ‘The underground research fac- 


tories of Nazi Germany were gigantic feats of 


construction, containing wind tunnels, 
machine shops, assembly plants, rocket 
launching pads, supply dumps and accom- 
modation for the thousands who worked 
there; yet very few outsiders knew that they 
existed. Likewise, the Cheyenne Complex in 
Colorado Springs, operated by the us Aero- 
space Defense Command, is virtually an 
underground city in the heart of a mountain. 
It rests on giant shock absorbers to counter- 
act the blast of nuclear attack, it 1s webbed 
with miles of underground tunnels, it is 
completely sealed off from the outer world, 
and invisible from the air — and very few 
people, other than those who have worked 
there (all of whom are sworn to secrecy), 
know what goes on inside the establishment. 

Equally large and complex establishments 
for the construction of highly advanced disc- 
shaped aircraft could, therefore, exist in 
other desolate parts of the world, such as the 
wildernesses of Russia and North America, 
the Arctic or the Antarctic. 

While secrecy might prevail during the 
construction of the machines, it could not be 
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Above: this remotely piloted 
research aircraft (RPRA), 
designed by NASA, would 
certainly have confused non- 
expert witnesses to its 
flights. Its cigar-shaped wing 
could be swung to as much 
as 45° from its normal angle 
to optimise performance at 
varying speeds 


Right: NASA's ‘lifting body’ 
craft lacked wings, since its 
whole upper surface 
generated lift. It was 
launched from a bomber at 
high altitude 


Right: an unmanned probe — 
not from space but from 
Westland, a British helicopter 
manufacturer. This remotely 
controlled helicopter had 
rotors 5 feet (1.5 metres) 
wide, and a body 2 feet (60 
centimetres) wide, which 
could carry a variety of 
surveillance equipment. The 
‘feet’ could leave marks 
similar to the circular 
depressions in the ground 
often described in cases of 
UFO landings 
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reliably maintained once the machines were 
test-flown or actually used for reconnais- 
sance or other purposes. It is therefore 
possible that the relevant authorities simply 
decided to fly them openly while simul- 
taneously creating an international smoke- 
screen of confusion and incredulity. The 
systematic harassment and humiliation of 
UFO observers and the deliberate inefficiency 
of official UFO investigations could have been 
their chosen methods of obscuring the issues. 

This theory would also go a long way 
towards explaining such — suppressive 
measures as a US Joint Chiefs of Staff direc- 
tive of December 1953, which made the 
unauthorised release of information on UFO 
sightings a crime under the Espionage Act, 
punishable by a prison term of I to IO years 
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Right: first prototype of the 
British Flying Wing, one of 
several post-war designs that 
dispensed with the heavy 
fuselage of conventional 
aeroplanes. The resulting 
crescent shape is reminiscent 


of many UFO reports, 
| including, interestingly, 
Kenneth Arnold's sighting of 
1947 that began the modern 
UFO wave 
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or a fine of $10,000. It might also explain 
what happened to the only scientifically 
sound attempts to determine the size and 
capability of UFOs and whether or not they 
were intelligently controlled (see box). 

Nonetheless, assuming that the saucer- 
shaped machines are man-made, we are still 
faced with the second major question: could 
modern technology achieve the extraordi- 
nary capabilities reported by UFO observers 
and the equally extraordinary physical 
appearance that some reported UFO crew 
members display? 

In his important book Ufology, James M. 
McCampbell employs his training in en- 
gineering and physics to examine in great 
detail the physical properties that UFOs must 
possess to be capable of their reported speeds 
and manoeuvres. According to McCamp- 
bell, UFOs probably use some advanced 
means of propulsion that at present exists 
only on designers’ drawing boards. They 
might employ ion rockets, in which the 
exhaust stream consists of ions (electrically 


Man-made UFOs: 


re 


ee 
charged particles) accelerated to high speeds 
by strong electrical fields (see page 650). Or 
thrust might be provided by a nuclear fusion 
pulse rocket, in which a continuous sequence 
of H-bomb explosions pushes the craft along. 
Or it might be that the craft uses anti-gravity 
shields — perhaps in combination with one of 
these forms of propulsion. 

Ionisation of the air, with accompanying 
electrical discharges, could account for the 
glow that so fascinates UFO witnesses. ‘The 
anti-gravity shield would account for the lack 
of turbulence and sonic booms associated 
with the passing of a UFO, and also for the 
crews’ apparent ability to withstand ex- 
traordinary changes of speed and direction. 


Shielded from gravity 

McCampbell claims that the lift-off of a 
typical UFO would require as much energy as 
the detonation of an atomic bomb, would 
cause the body of the machine to heat up to 
about 155,000°F (85,000 C) and would 
cause intense radioactivity in the ground and 
atmosphere — unless an anti-gravity shield is 
used. In this case a virtually massless body 
would result and it would require only 
modest force for the UFO to achieve enor- 
mously high accelerations. This would 
account for the ability of UFOs to disappear in 
the blinking of an eye, to come to a very 
abrupt stop, hover in the air and make 
seemingly impossible right-angle turns. 

In this context, it is to be noted that as far 
back as 1965 at least 46 unclassified projects 
concerned with gravity were being under- 
taken in the United States alone — by the Air 
Force, the Navy, the Army, NASA, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and_ the 
National Science Foundation. Since these 
were only the wnclassified projects, it is 
reasonable to assume that even more ad- 
vanced projects — both in anti-gravity and the 
forms of propulsion mentioned above — are 
still being conducted in numerous top-secret 
establishments. 

Another mysterious aspect of the UFO 
phenomenon is the frequency with which 
UFOs have materialised on photographs taken 
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by people who did not see such an object 
through the viewfinder. ‘This, combined 
with the fact that the UFOs have never been 
seen by reconnaissance satellites (at least as 
far as we know from official sources), has led 
some scientists to speculate that the UFOs 
may have the ability to make themselves 
invisible to human eyes. 

Civilian and military establishments may 
have been experimenting along these lines 
for years — and it has long been claimed that 


the famous ‘Philadelphia experiment’ of 


1943 (in which a us Navy ship was said to 
have dematerialised and then materialised 
elsewhere) was part of just such a project. 
However, doubts surround this sensational 


case and have helped to confuse the issue of 


government activity in these fields. 

So much for the capabilities of UFOs as 
seen by observers at a distance. What of the 
evidence provided by witnesses who claim to 
have had close contact with the craft and 
their occupants? 

A bizarre yet common aspect of contactee 
stories is the apparent lack of will, or resist- 
ance, on the part of the person involved. 
People claiming to have been in close contact 
with the occupants of flying saucers, or even 
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Above left: the Dornier 
Kiebitz, a tethered 
experimental helicopter. This 
robot craft's rotors span 26 
feet (8 metres). The craft is 
designed to relay 
communications and 
reconnoitre battlefields. Its 
airframe is shaped to 
minimise radar reflections. 
Invisibility to radar is a prime 
goal of military research 

and an attribute that UFOs 
often display 


Above: the skeleton of 
another robot Dornier craft, 
the Aerodyne. The turbine- 
driven propeller, providing 
direct lift, is housed in the 
shroud at the left. Some of 
the airstream from the 
propeller is led along the 
boom to provide guidance. 
This weirdly shaped 
assembly was designed to be 
housed in a wingless robot 
aircraft 


abducted by them, frequently describe how 
they felt ‘drawn towards’ the aliens and were 
‘compelled’ to obey them — even when the 
aliens apparently did not speak. The 
common factor in such stories is a feeling of 
remoteness, unreality and divorce from the 
self. ‘Uhe contactees invariably behave like 
programmed zombies. Usually, after their 
initial terror, they are ‘pacified’ or ‘hyp- 
notised’ by various means —a beam of light, a 
metallic object pressed against the neck, the 
‘laying on’ of an alien’s hands, a mere wave of 
an alien’s hand, or strange, frequently in- 
describable sounds. None of this is neces- 
sarily extraordinary in the light of present- 
day knowledge. 

Numerous brain wave experiments have 


‘The us Air Force was responsible for the 
investigation of UFO reports in the 
United States from 1948 to 1969, during 
which period the number of cases on file 
grew to over 12,600. Of these 701, or 
more than § per cent, were classified as 
unexplained. Critics claimed that Pro- 
ject Blue Book, as the investigation came 
to be called, lacked staff of the necessary 
technical and scientific calibre. One of 
Blue Book’s own consultants, Dr Allen 
Hynek, made vehement accusations of 
obstruction and incompetence against 
the Air Force. 

One of Blue Book’s more vigorous 
heads, Captain Edward J. Ruppelt, pro- 
posed that a number of radar stations be 
equipped with photographic equipment 
to make a permanent record of radar 
screens during the tracking of UFOs. This 
scheme was aborted by his superiors. 
Another officer, Major Dewey Fournet, 
carried out a detailed statistical study of 


shown that light and sound can have disturb- 
ing mental and physical effects on perfectly 
normal people. For instance, a light flicker- 
ing at between 8 and 12 cycles per second, 
close to the frequency of the brain’s alpha 
waves, Can cause extremely violent reactions 
in the person exposed to it, including jerking 
of the limbs, faintness, lightness in the head, 
or unconsciousness. It 1s therefore possible 
that the ‘beam of light’ described by so many 
contactees flickers on and off at the particular 
rate that affects the brain’s basic rhythmic 
patterns and encourages hypnosis, halluci- 
nation, or both. 

It is also a fact that infrasounds, which are 
just below the frequency limit of human 
hearing (thus the contactees’ confusion as to 
whether they ‘heard’ or ‘felt’ something), can 
affect human beings in the same way as 
flickering lights. Indeed, certain low 
frequency sounds can lead not only to a 
change in the brain’s rhythmic patterns but 
to actual physical changes, including severe 
migraine (a common contactee complaint 
and temporary paralysis of the limbs. 


Deprivation of will 

‘Time and again a contactee reports that the 
alien pressed the side of his neck with its 
hand or with a ‘metal object’ and thereby 
rendered him unconscious or temporarily 
without will. This could simply be a standard 
form of hypnosis known as the ‘instan- 
taneous technique’, or the ‘carotid pro- 
cedure’, 1n which pressure is applied to a 
blood vessel near the ear, thus interfering 
with the circulation of blood to the brain and 
rendering the subject confused and suscept- 
ible to hypnotic suggestion. Hallucination, 


the reports to determine the manoeuv- 
ring abilities of UFOs. The Air Force was 
later to deny its very existence. 

The celebrated Condon Report of 
1966 was the climax of a two-year study 
carried out by a team from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado under contract from 
the Air Force. In the body of the report 
at least 20 per cent of the sightings 
discussed were unexplained. Several in- 
dividual case discussions virtually con- 
ceded the reality of UFOs, or spoke of rare 
and poorly understood natural pheno- 
mena. Yet the conclusions of the study, 
personally written by Dr Edward U. 
Condon, the head of the investigation, 
said: ‘Nothing has come from the study of 
UFOs in the past 21 years that has added 
to scientific knowledge... .. In Decem- 
ber 1969 the Us Air Force closed down 
Project Blue Book and officially ended its 
UFO investigations, yet many of its find- 
ings remain secret to this day. In the eyes 
of ufologists the official US studies of 
UFOs over the years had been botched — 
from incompetence or by design. 


Above: a starship driven by 
the power of the hydrogen 
bomb. Project Daedalus is a 
detailed scheme by the 
British Interplanetary Society 
for an unmanned interstellar 
expedition. Fuel pellets from 
the globular tanks would be 
‘burned’ in a series of 
H-bomb explosions, driving 
the ship at an appreciable 
fraction of the speed of light. 
This concept exists only on 
the drawing board — as far as 
is publicly known 
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shock, or deliberate confusion through hyp- 
nosis are likely causes of such accounts. 

It is not stretching credibility too far to 
suggest that the known advances made in 
prosthetics, cybernetic anthropomorphous 
machine systems (CAMS, or humanoid 
robots) and genetic and cybernetic engineer- 
ing in general are excelled by an even more 
frightening secret achievement: highly ad- 
vanced, disc-shaped machines operated by 
programmed or remotely controlled ‘cy- 
borgs’ — half-men, half-machines. 

Far-fetched? Not at all. Among projects 
relating to extended space flight and the 
exploration of the Moon and Mars, the 
writer David Rorvik lists a proposed cyborg 
that would be considerably more agile and 
certainly far more effective than our present- 
day astronauts. Since the envisaged cyborg’s 
lungs would be partially collapsed and the 
blood in them artificially cooled, the cyborg’s 
mouth and nose would be superfluous and 
hence sealed and totally non-functioning. 
Chemicals and concentrated foods would be 
constantly recycled through the cyborg’s 
bloodstream to nourish and protect him, 
wastes would be recycled to make new foods, 
and communications would be carried out by 
radio, the signals originating directly in the 
cyborg’s vocal cords. 

If such an experiment has already been 
completed in any one of our top-secret 
research establishments, then the frighten- 
ingly persuasive close encounters of the third 
kind could represent contact not with extra- 
terrestrials but with cybernetically modified 
fellow human beings. 

How far this kind of work has progressed 
we do not know; however, we do know that as 
long ago as 1967, Professor Robert White of 
the Cleveland Metropolitan General Hos- 
pital was able to state categorically to the 
eminent journalist Oriana Fallaci: ‘We can 
transfer the head of 4 man on to the trunk of 
anotherman. . . Itcan be accomplished now 
with existing techniques.’ 
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Did men walk — and work — amid the primeval forests that 
we dig up as coal? Did men hunt the dinosaurs? 
Conventional historians say no — but, as CHRIS COOPER 
shows, striking evidence exists for such startling claims 


ABOUT I880 A COLORADO RANCHER went on 
a journey to fetch coal from a seam driven 
into a hillside. ‘The particular load that he 
collected was mined about 150 feet (45 
metres) from the mouth of the seam, and 
about 300 feet (90 metres) below the surface. 
When he returned home, the rancher found 
the coal lumps were too big to burn on his 
stove. He split some of them — and out of one 
of the lumps fell an iron thimble. 

At least, it looked like a thimble — and 
‘Eve’s thimble’ was the name given to the 
object in the locality, where it became well- 
known. It had the indentations that modern 
thimbles have, and a slight raised ‘shoulder’ 
at the base. ‘The metal crumbled easily, and 
flaked away with repeated handling by 
curious neighbours. Eventually it was lost. 
The author who described it in 7he American 
Antiquarian of 1883 asks: 

Where did the thimble come from? 

How did it get there? Were there any of 

these western tribes who possessed 

such a thing before the coming of the 

white man? 
But even if American Indians used similar 
iron ‘thimbles’ in past centuries, the mystery 
will not go away. For the coal from which the 
object came was formed between the Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary periods, about 70 mil- 
lion years ago. And according to all received 
opinion, mankind did not exist at that date: 
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Above: a model from Dr 
Abner Weisman’s collection 
of pre-|Inca artefacts that, he 
claims, shows a woman who 
has undergone a Caesarian 
section. If true, this would 
indicate a very high level of 
medical skill in a ‘primitive’ 
culture — but a chilling 
alternative is that the model 
shows the victim of a 
particularly gruesome form of 
human sacrifice 


Below: Rene Noorbergen, 
a leading proponent of a lost 
high technology 


_ Inadmissible evidence 


the nearest things to human beings were tiny 
lemur-like tree-dwelling mammals. Human 
intelligence had not appeared — let alone 
human technology capable of making and 
shaping iron. 

Yet the ‘thimble’ fitted snugly into a 
cavity in the coal. What was happening on 
the Earth 70 million years ago, when this 
artefact was apparently made — and dropped? 

Another out-of-place artefact made of 
iron was the subject of careful and detailed 
investigation in 1844. A block of stone 2 feet 
60 centimetres) long, cut from Kingoodie 
quarry near Dundee in Scotland, was being 
cleared of the layer of soft clayey ‘till’ cling- 
ing to it. (The stone in the quarry occurred in 
layers alternating with layers of till.) A rusted 
iron nail was found where the stone and the 
till met. A half-inch (1.2 centimetres) of the 
nail at the pointed end projected into the tll, 
while the rest lay along the surface of the 
stone — except for the final inch (2.5 centi- 
metres) at the head end, which projected into 
the stone. It was not possible to tell which 
part of the quarry the block had been taken 
from, but it was estimated that the rock 
containing the nail had been formed 60 
million years ago, a period that dwarfs the 
few millennia that human beings are known 
to have been smelting iron ore in Scotland. 

Occasionally objets d’art have been found 
imprisoned in coal or solid rock. In 1852 a 
mass of rock was dynamited at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, USA. Among the rock frag- 
ments workers found two fragments of a 
metal object. When put together they formed 
a bell-shaped vessel, 44 inches (II centi- 
metres) high and 63 inches (16 centimetres) 


across at the base. It seemed to be made of an 
alloy containing silver. On the sides there 
were, according to a contemporary report in 
Scientific American, 

Six figures of a flower, or bouquet, 

beautifully inlaid with pure silver, and 

around the lower part of the vessel a 

vine, or wreath, inlaid also with silver. 

The chasing, carving, and inlaying are 

exquisitely done by the art of some 

cunning workman. This curious and 
unknown vessel was blown out of the 

solid pudding stone, 15 feet [4.5 

metres] below the surface... 

The writer Rene Noorbergen reports cases in 
which gold artefacts have been found in 
‘impossible’ places. Mrs S. W. Culp of Ill- 
inois was shovelling coal when a lump broke 
to reveal a gold chain, lying in a loop-shaped 
cavity within the lump. This was in 1891; 
nearly half a century before, in an English 
quarry, workmen blasting rock discovered a 
gold thread, later judged to be artificial, that 
had been embedded in granite several mil- 
lion years old. 

One of the most famous out-of-place 
objects is known as the Salzburg cube. In 
1885 a workman at an iron foundry in Austria 
was smashing chunks of coal from Wolfsegg 
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when he came across a roughly cubical iron 
object. Noorbergen repeats the description 
of the object that became current: 
The edges of this strange cube were 
perfectly straight and sharp; four of its 
sides were flat, while the two remaining 
sides, opposite each other, were 
convex. A rather deep groove had been 
cut all the way around the cube about 
midway up its height... Unfortu- 
nately the cube disappeared from the 
Salzburg Museum in IgIO.. 
In fact the ‘cube’ was probably never at 
Salzburg; for a while it was in a museum in 
Linz, and today it is in a local museum near 
the foundry where it was discovered. It is 
very far from being a cube: its only flat 
surface is the result of a slice being taken 
from it for chemical analysis. The analysis 
showed that the metal is free of nickel, 
chromium or cobalt, and therefore cannot be 
a meteorite — an early conjecture as to its 
origin. It seems to be a form of wrought iron. 
It is not surprising that a wrought-iron 
artefact should be found lying on the floor of 
an iron foundry — even though the purpose of 
the object is unknown. The crucial question 


Left: artist's impression of 
letters, apparently 
deliberately carved, that were 
found on a block of marble 
taken from some 60 feet (18 
metres) below ground near 
Norriston, Pennsylvania, USA. 
Were they made by the hand 
of Man — or is this a sly 
example of the cosmic joke? 
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New rallies tior ole! 


Dr Janvier Cabrera Darquea of Ica, 
Peru, has been known to claim that the 
carvings on the stones in his huge collec- 
tion show highly complex medical oper- 
ations being carried out thousands of 
years ago (left, above). The stones have 
also been hauled into the ancient as- 
tronaut controversy by the irrepressible 
Erich von Daniken as, besides scenes of 
heart transplants and brain surgery, they 
depict astronomers gazing through tele- 
scopes and so on. 

In fact the stones are made by a local 
artisan — whose name, according to the 
BBC television team who found him, is 
Basilio — and are blackened with boot 
polish before being fired in donkey dung 
(left, below) to give an impression of age. 
While there certainly is evidence that the 
ancient Peruvians were highly sophisti- 
cated, it does not appear that they were 
as advanced as the Ica stones pretend — 
nor that extra-terrestrials imparted any 
knowledge to them. 


is whether it really originated inside a chunk 
of coal. The scientist who first investigated 
the ‘cube’ and suggested that it was a 
meteorite apparently did not try to find the 
piece of coal with the cavity that was sup- 
posed to have contained the cube. So this 
most vital of clues was never preserved, and 
the reputation of the ‘Salzburg cube’ was 
blown up out of all proportion to its intrinsic 
interest. The case is an excellent illustration 
of the importance of the original eyewitness 
testimony concerning the discovery and of an 
immediate on-the-spot inspection. 

There are many other accounts of items 
discovered in unexpected places. In 1967 
human bones were reported to have been 
discovered in a vein of silver in a Colorado 
mine. A copper arrowhead 4 inches (10 
centimetres) long accompanied them. The 
silver deposit was, of course, several million 
years old and much more ancient than 
humanity, according to generally accepted 
ideas. 

The Creation Research Society, founded 
in the United States, works from religious 
conviction to overthrow the conventional 
wisdom about the evolution of species and 
searches for just such disturbing anomalies 
as those discussed above. In 1976 their 
journal published a description of a spoon 
found in ‘soft Pennsylvania coal’ in 1937. 

The spoon was found in a mass of off- 

brown coloured ash which remained 

after burning a large piece of coal. ‘The 
ashes, when disturbed, fell apart, re- 
vealing the spoon. . . This might well 
be a relic from the antediluvian world. 
The same conclusion might be drawn from a 
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slightly different kind of ancient ‘artefact’ — 
an extremely ancient specimen of what ap- 
pears to be writing, described in the Amer- 
tcan Journal of Science of 1831. A block of 
marble taken from the earth at a depth of at 
least 60 feet (18 metres) was cut into slabs. 
One of the cuts exposed an indentation about 


1} inches by ? inch (4 centimetres by 1.5 
centimetres). In this shallow space were two 
raised forms resembling the letters I and U. 
The regularity of the letters gives every 
impression of two characters carved by 
human agency, and somehow preserved over 
the millions of years during which the marble 
formed — while all trace of the edifice on 
which they were carved, or of all associated 
carvings, was presumably wiped out. 

Yet another type of ‘artefact’ is perhaps 
the most characteristically human of all — 
evidence of injury inflicted by one human 
being on another thousands of years old, yet 
performed with modern ingenuity. 

The evidence is a skull now in the Natural 
History Museum in London. It belongs to a 
human being of the Neanderthal type, and 
was found near Broken Hill, in what was then 
Rhodesia and subsequently became Zambia, 
in 1921. On the left side of the skull there is a 
smooth round hole. The cleanness of the 
injury suggests that a high-speed projectile — 
a bullet — caused it. Directly opposite this 
wound, the skull is shattered, as by the 
projectile leaving the skull. 

A Berlin forensic expert judged the hole to 
be like the bullet wounds with which mem- 
bers of his profession have to deal so fre- 
quently today. Yet the remains were found 
60 feet (18 metres) below the surface. They 
could not have been covered to that depth by 
natural geological processes if the victim had 
died in the last few centuries, when firearms 
were first brought to Central Africa. 

This puzzling object is not unique. The 


skull of an aurochs, an extinct species of 


bison, that was found near the Lena River in 
the USSR has a smooth, well-rounded hole, 
resembling a bullet wound. The aurochs 
lived for years after receiving this wound. 
These skulls suggest the startling pos- 
sibility that humankind’s aggressiveness had 
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Above left: this skull found 
in Soviet Armenia is over 
4000 years old — yet 
surgeons had plugged the 
hole in it with a piece of 
animal bone 


Above: Professor Andronik 
Jagharian, who commented 
that the ancient surgeons 
were apparently technically 
superior to modern doctors 


This Neanderthal skull has a 
small hole on one side 
(below) so clean that it 
looks like a bullet wound. 
And the damage on the 
other side (right) is indeed 
consistent with the effect of 
a high-speed projectile rather 
than that of a spear or arrow 


more sophisticated instruments than flint 
axes at its disposal millennia ago. But healing 
skills may have been correspondingly de- 
veloped also. We know little of prehistoric 
medicine: what we do know is almost wholly 
confined to the traces of surgical operations 
affecting bone. And these seem to show that 
brain surgery and even open-heart surgery 
were carried out more than 4000 years ago. 

Near Lake Sevan, in Soviet Armenia, 
skeletons predating 2000 BC, from a people 
called the Khurits, have been found. In one 
of the women’s skulls, a hole about 4 inch (6 
centimetres) had been made by some injury 
during life. The ancient surgeons had in- 
serted a small plug of animal bone. It stayed 
in place, and the woman survived as her 
skull bone partially grew around it. 

In another Khurit skull, a larger wound 
had been caused by some blow. Surgeons cut 
out an area of the skull around the wound in 
order to remove splinters from the brain. 
This patient, too, survived. 


Professor Andronik Jagharian, who 


studied the skulls, commented: ‘Considering 
the ancient tools the doctors had to work 
with, I would say they were technically 
superior to modern-day surgeons.’ 

Ancient skeletons from Central Asia 
studied at the University of Ashkhabad dis- 
played traces of skull surgery and also sur- 
gery on the ribs. They strongly suggested 
that the heart had been exposed for surgical 
treatment. 

Rene Noorbergen, who cites these cases, 
believes they show that the early people 
concerned were in contact with technically 
more developed cultures. They either learn- 
ed to carry out these surgical practices 
themselves, or relied on ‘missionaries’ to do 
the work. He believes that the cultures from 
which the skeletons come could not have 
developed the techniques themselves. 

He goes on to describe stone figurines and 
carvings found high in the Andes and long 
predating the Incas. Some of the carvings 
depict the victims of disease and bear the 
signs of smallpox, cancer or arthritis. These 
may have been instructional models, or may 
have been buried with actual victims for 
ritual purposes. 

Unarguable evidence of the ancient 
super-races who were the supposed sources 
of prehistoric surgical skills is lacking in the 
archaeological record. But this is not neces- 
sarily damning. It is often pointed out that 
the entire fossil evidence on which the des- 
cent of Man from ape-like ancestors is so 
confidently based could easily be assembled 
in one large room. A very few new finds 
would be sufficient to shake the whole edi- 
fice. The Creation Research Society, in its 
attempts to do exactly that, displays some 
fossil footprints that completely contradict 
the orthodox view. Dinosaurs are supposed 
to have become extinct about 70 million 
years ago, whereas Man arose about a million 
years ago — despite those strip cartoons that 
show cavemen hunting, or being hunted by, 
the giant reptiles. Yet in the bed of the 
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‘Pigmy’ flints found in the 
British Isles. Were they made 
by tiny people, as toys for 
children, or for some other 
and more obscure reason? 
Whatever the answer, the 
standard of workmanship is 
astonishing for the scale of 
the objects themselves 


This figure is from the 
Peruvian Mochica culture, 
which flourished during the 
first few centuries of the 
Christian era — at the same 
time as the civilisation that 
drew the lines on the Nazca 
plain. The model apparently 
shows a child being given an 
enema 


Paluxy River in Texas, fossil dinosaur tracks 
have been found alongside what appear to be 
fully human footprints — though they are 
footprints 15 inches (38 centimetres) long. 

Chipping flint axes and knives is an aspect 
of ‘ancient technology’ that might seem more 
familiar and comfortable to academic stud- 
ents than the more exotic speculations about 
ancient bullet wounds and surgery, pre- 
historic iron nails and golden threads that 
have been discussed so far. Yet there are 
some disconcerting artefacts among the 
countless thousands of flint tools that have 
been collected since archaeology has been 
seriously pursued. In Britain, southern 
Africa, Australia and India, thousands of so- 
called ‘pigmy flints’ have been discovered: 
minute chipped flints in the form of pointed 
borers, scrapers, and knives. A British anti- 
quarian, Reginald A. Gatty, wrote in 1896 of 
his own collection: 

. when you get down to very minute 
sizes, to little well-formed flints less 
thana quarter of aninch[6 millimetres], 
you need a magnifying glass to discover 
the workmanship. What hands, what 
eyes, these prehistoric flint-makers 
must have had to frame such delicate 
tools! . when seen together, row 
after row, you realise that these flints 
were fabricated with a design and pur- 
pose, and whoever the people were who 
made them, dwarves or fairies, they 
certainly were handicraftsmen of no 
mean order. 

The name ‘pigmy flint’ is evocative. But, 
though they were very short by modern 
standards, there is no evidence that the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain were literally 
of pigmy stature — or that they were dwarves 
or fairies, either. On the other hand, what 
possible use could these minute implements 
have for someone of size comparable to our 
own? And there is no shortage of legends of 
fairies; and there is that footprint from the 
Paluxy River suggesting that there might 
once have been giants on the Earth... 


How did the ancients move megaliths as tf they 
were building-bricks? See page 826 
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fi fading star 


While mysterious lights flashed and hovered around Mary 
Jones, other strange events were reported in the Egryn 
area. Coincidence? Or, asks KEVIN McCLURE, were all the 
phenomena projections from Mrs Jones? 


THE LIGHTS ASSOCIATED with Mary Jones in 
1905 were not the first to be seen in the 
north-western part of Wales. The Barmouth 
Advertiser found this account in a geography 
of Wales published in about 1800: 

"Tis creditably reported that in the year 

1692 a fiery exhalation was seen to cross 

the sea, and set fire to the ricks of hay, 

corn and barns near Harlech, and to 
infect the grass, but was not mischiev- 
ous to men, though they were in the 
midst of it. It proceeded in the night 
from the same place for some months, 
commonly on Saturdays or Sundays. 

The only remedy to extinguish or drive 

it away was to sound horns or trumpets, 

or to discharge guns. 

The Reverend Fryer, who conducted the 
enquiry for the Society for Psychical Re- 
search (SPR), found similar — though less 
dramatic — reports of blue or white lights in 
1869, 1875 and 1877, at points along the 
Cambrian coast. 

Perhaps if the contemporary investi- 
gations into the lights had been more 
thorough, we might now be able to say what 
really happened in 1905. The investigations 
that did take place were far from adequate, 
though the problems that the phenomena 
presented were many. How do you catch, or 
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Above: Welsh converts 
during the revival of 1904 to 
1905 queue to be baptised 


Below: Denbigh Asylum, last 
earthly home of some who 
suffered religious mania 


measure, or analyse a flying light? As it is, we 
can only consider how trustworthy the wit- 
nesses were, and look for common features in 
their reports. 

The Daily Mail sent a Mr Redwood, the 
son of a famous scientist, to investigate. He 
set up some sort of ‘instruments capable of 
being influenced by any extraordinary elec- 
trical condition of the atmosphere’, about a 
mile (1.6 kilometres) from the Egryn chapel. 
Unfortunately, despite several hours’ wait- 
ing in heavy rain, he recorded no positive 
results save for a sudden onslaught by two 
other observers who, believing the light from 
his lantern to be miraculous, rushed up and 
took a photograph of it. But a local man had 
warned him before his experiment: ‘Ah, you 
won't see the light tonight, for Mrs Mary 
Jones has gone away.’ 

Of the British newspapers, only the Man- 
chester Guardian seems to have sent someone 
to talk to the actual witnesses to find out what 
was really happening. The article, credited to 
‘A visitor’, appeared on 14 February 1905 
and was entitled ‘Fire without and within’. 
After a discussion of the place of the lights in 
the current religious revival, it concluded: 

While everybody speaks of Mrs. Jones 

with great respect, a good many of her 

neighbours smile when the lights are 
mentioned. They have not seen them, 
though they are always sweeping the 
heavens with their eyes. One man saw 
two arc-like lights one night which 
were neither stars nor lamp-lights but 
may, he thinks, have been produced in 
some oblique way by the rays of the 
moon. ‘I have often seen Mrs. Jones 
driving to Revival meetings,’ said the 
same man, ‘but I have never seen any 
lights attending her... .’ 

A woman who thoroughly believes 

in the lights says she saw a large star one 

evening as she was going into Chapel. 

‘Nearly as big as the moon — well, not 


quite so big — and a bluish colour.’ It 

had disappeared when she came out of 

the chapel two hours later... . 

Taking the existence of the ‘lights’ 

to be admitted — and there seems to be 

abundant evidence — it may be hoped 

that some competent enquiry will be 

directed as to their cause.... As 

against the purely physical character of 

the ‘lights’, they are said at the same 

time to be visible to some and invisible 

to others. 
Certainly, local feelings about the lights did 
seem to be mixed, and some who had at first 
been enthusiastic about the phenomena later 
saw them as a liability, and an embarassment 
bringing ridicule upon local people. The 
Cambrian News, published in Aberystwyth, 
came to be of this opinion. On 24 February 
1905, after reporting lights at Tre’rddol, it 
commented: 

When a person sees flashing lights he 

may take it for granted that he has jim- 

jams. Jim-jams are really dangerous, 

and when he hears knockings as well he 

is ina fair way to find himself locked up 

in a padded room.... 
Over the next few weeks it continued with its 
criticism, crowning its efforts in verse: 


If these things you see and hear, 
Sometimes distant, sometimes near 
Don’t you seek to reconcile ’em, 
They'll do that in the Asylum! 


It must be admitted that on 10 January 1905 


Above: during Mrs Jones's 
ministry it was rumoured that 
an unnamed woman had a 
vision of a flying Egryn 
chapel surrounded by a pillar 
of fire. This was only one of 
the many reported 
paranormal events associated 
with the Welsh revival 


Right: St Elmo's fire, a 
natural phenomenon akin to 
that of ball lightning — one 
of the alternative 
explanations to Mrs Jones's 
lights 


Below: St Tudwal’s 
lighthouse, whose flashing 
light could have been taken 
as miraculous 


Welsh lights 


The Times had reported: “Ten patients suf- 
fering from religious mania are already in the 
Joint Counties Asylum at Denbigh. One or 
two show signs of improvement, but the 
general condition of the others is stated to be 
very bad.’ 

Paranormal events are always being re- 
ported, regardless of revivals, evangelists, or 
enquiring journalists. Generally, only a 
small proportion of those people who have 
such experiences make them public, and it 
must be assumed that in 1905 a higher 
proportion than usual were persuaded, due 
to press interest and revival enthusiasm, to 
do so. Many other accounts of unusual 
events did reach investigators. ‘he SPR en- 
quiry discovered a clergyman who heard a 
choir of voices singing a previously un- 
documented Welsh hymn in the middle of a 
deserted hillside. Various men in Mont- 
gomeryshire heard bells in a church service, 
the sound of singing along an empty road, 
and an unexplained thunderclap. A minister 
from Maesteg told of how a young parish- 
ioner suddenly ‘knew’, while praying in 
church, of the death of his absent father. An 
unnamed woman, probably in early 1905, is 
rumoured to have seen a column of fire below 
which appeared the Egryn chapel, appar- 
ently in mid-flight; it later turned into an 
‘eye’, split into two parts, fell, and re-formed 
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Welsh lights 


into what appeared to be the shape of a man. 

A similar experience was had by ‘an aged 
Welsh bard of some repute’, who had been 
unable ‘to forgo the temptations of the 
tavern’. He found himself ina ‘strange land’, 
being threatened by ‘ravening beasts’. Res- 
cued by a mysterious figure from this pre- 
dicament, he said: ‘I realised I had seen my 
Saviour.” He gave up drinking, took up 
missionary work during the revival, and 
‘influenced for good many of his old boon 
companions’. 

‘Though the visions of the converts hap- 
pened in the same country as the lights, amid 
the same religious fervour (and were reported 
in the same magazines and newspapers), they 
are probably entirely different phenomena, 
although no one today can be sure. 


A matter of history 

‘There are many problems to be overcome 
in attempting any assessment of the lights 
associated with Mary Jones. It is now many 
years since the phenomena _ occurred. 
Though there are many cases, most are 
undated, and those reported to the SPR are 
often anonymous; it is difficult to assess their 
worth. We know little of weather conditions 
and other vital factors at the times the lights 
were seen. Faced with possible explanations 
as varied as sightings of Venus, of St Elmo’s 
fire, of marsh gas, ball lightning, phos- 
phorescence, fireflies, and the lights of St 
‘Tudwal’s lighthouse, it is impossible to in- 
vestigate further. Any of these might or 
might not have caused any particular in- 
cident. A holiday the author took at Tal-y- 
Bont (a village near Egryn) revealed few local 
memories of either Mrs Jones or her pheno- 
mena. Local explanations related to ‘men 
carrying lanterns in the fields’ and ‘moon- 
light shining on broken glass’. 

‘The key to any objective assessment of the 
phenomena lies in the independent testi- 
mony from journalists and clergymen. This 
does seem strong enough to support the view 
that genuinely paranormal events did take 
place. Most of them took the form of varying 
shapes of bright white or coloured light, 
behaving in an entirely mysterious manner. 
That the lights were seen, and that they were 
seen to move in an apparently purposeful 
manner, appears certain. As The Guardian 
said of them, “There seems to be abundant 
evidence.’ 

So, if the lights, with their paranormal 
behaviour, did occur, or were seen to occur, 
how and why did they do so? Where did they 
come from, what directed their behaviour, 
and where did they go? 

There are no firm answers to these ques- 
tions, but perhaps the best clue lies in what 
the lights, by their appearance and be- 
haviour, achieved. That was, simply, Mrs 
Jones’s own ambitions: to be the ‘accepted 
medium for the spreading of the Revival in 
Merionethshire’, and to run a successful 
mission in her own local chapel. The lights 
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Right: Mary Jones's 
tombstone in the Horeb 
cemetery at Dyffryn in north 
Wales. She died lonely and 
forgotten in 1936. The lights 
had long since abandoned 
her 


Further reading 
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were the means of her fame, and the basis of 
the remarkable extent of her missionary 
work. She believed her faith created the 
lights and this gave her the power to convert. 

But if the evidence does argue for the 
physical, though paranormal, reality of the 
lights, then there seem to be only two 
possible explanations. Either God was de- 
monstrating his power to convert sinners — 
or some equally extraordinary, but more 
natural, factor was responsible. In short, the 
production of visible, controllable pheno- 
mena, perhaps constructed of some form of 
electrical energy, by an act of conscious or 
unconscious will; and there we find ourselves 
in the area of poltergeists (which seem to 
occur in the vicinity of the emotionally 
troubled), and the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism. 

Whether or not the will of Mary Jones 
could conjure up lights that would do her 
bidding, we are unlikely ever to know. Al- 
though she continued her mission until the 
revival finally lost its force in 1906, there is 
no known report of the lights after July 1905. 

Of Mary Jones’s later life we know little, 
but it seems she never found domestic happi- 
ness. Her husband — of whom we know 
nothing — died in 1909, and both her daugh- 
ter and her son died young. She continued to 
teach at Egryn chapel Sunday school, and 
occasionally took part in prayer meetings. 
She lived on alone, near the chapel, until her 
death in 1936, and she was buried in the 
Horeb cemetery at Dyffryn, where the grave 
can still be seen. After her hard life, with its 
brief, yet remarkable, interlude of fame, 
perhaps it is as well that her achievements are 
not entirely forgotten. 
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Dear Sir, 

| refer to the letter in Issue 27 concerning the article 
by Charles Bowen, which featured the sighting of a 
strange being near the atomic energy plant at Risley, 
Cheshire. It should be appreciated that this article 
provided just asummary of the case. Those requiring 
fuller details would be well advised to see the 
complete investigation report, which was written by 
Paul Whetnall and myself and published in Flying 
Saucer Review, volume 24 issue 2. 

In this report we did describe the various attempts 
that were made to identify the true source of the 
entity. Both the witness (Ken Edwards) and the police 
made exhaustive efforts to do this, including visiting 
the plant and a nearby fire station, to check the kind of 
protective suits worn there. The witness spent sev- 
eral hours with the police that night, but did not go to 
them until some minutes after returning home. It was 
then that he noticed the time lapse (which was 
unquestionably related to his encounter and not to 
the witness wasting time). His wife drove him to the 
police station as he was too shocked to drive himself. 

As to the ‘student rag stunt’ explanation: this is a 
local rumour, no more. If it were a stunt why did the 
students not exploit the publicity that ensued, since 
one would assume that publicity was the point of the 
stunt in the first place? Why wait for two years before 
initiating the rumour that they had been responsible? 
And if the ‘humanoid’ had really been a student |, for 
one, would be very interested to know how he 
managed to walk through the security fence, leaving 
it intact, and how he created the well-attested after 
effects. Ken’s watch was stopped and his fingers 
were burnt. The radio transceiver in his van also 
literally exploded due to a sudden, tremendous 
surge of power. | can assure readers that — whatever 
their cause — these effects were real. 

| have recently spoken to Ken about the student 
explanation. He remains quite unconvinced and asks 
why students have not responded to pleas to come 
forward and speak directly.to him about their claims. 
As he says, if it was the work of a student it was 
certainly some stunt, and he wonders why they are 
not making more of it. 

Yours faithfully, 


Jenny Randles Birchwood, Cheshire 


Dear Sir, 

| should like to tell everybody about something that 
happened to my brother and me. It was about 1967; | 
was six years old and my brother was four. We lived 
in Mauritius at the time because our Dad was in the 
navy. 

Every night at about midnight! would wake up and 
then fall out of bed no matter how hard | tried not to. 
Under the bed there were some pixies, about seven 
of them, the ugliest things you could imagine. They 
would try to pull me under the bed; it seemed that 
there was a pit at the end into which they were trying 
to drag me. | would try to scream but! found! couldn't 
make any sound at all. They never managed to get 
me into the pit, although they nearly did once. It 
wasn't until about a week after the first experience 
that my brother mentioned that the same thing had 
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been happening to him. This went on for about a year. 
The only proof |! can give you that it wasn’t a dream 
was that our dog Jessie came in one night and started 
barking at the creatures under the bed. 

When | was eight years old and living in 
Portsmouth, my brother and | had another weird 
experience. We were in the same bedroom and had 
just gone to bed, having switched off the light, when 
suddenly a knight appeared at our side. | started 
screaming and my brother jumped out of bed and 
turned on the light. The knight disappeared. We were 
definitely both awake and can remember it distinctly 
even now. 

| Know these stories seem hard to believe but 
these are the facts. | wonder if anyone else has had a 
similar experience? 

Yours faithfully 


Sharon Perry Congleton, Cheshire 


Dear Sir, 
One thing | find quite amazing in the articles on the 
Cottingley fairies is that as far as | know no one has 
commented on the Jack of movement. Many of the 
fairies are depicted in apparent motion, but are 
clearly not moving. In the photograph on page 415 
(issue 21) for example, the caption points out that the 
girl has jerked her head, and this movement can be 
seen in the print; but there is not the slightest trace of 
movement in the fairy who is supposed to be ‘leap- 
ing’. This fact alone would seem to condemn the 
picture as an obvious fake. 

| think it probable that people will see in the 
photographs what they want to believe is there. 
Surely this is a trait of human nature? 

| well recall avery intelligent lady swearing blindly 
that when she was driving over a mountain road in 
Ireland she saw a leprechaun sitting in the grass by 
the side of the road. When asked for a description she 
said he was wearing a sandy buff coat and had two 
long ears sticking up from the top of his head. She 
was, needless to say, unconvinced when told that this 
was a quite adequate description of a rabbit. She 
knew that she had seen a leprechaun and that was all 
there was to it. 
Yours faithfully, 


Michael Walters Tring, Herts 


A leprechaun in a rabbit suit is obviously a cosmic 
joke. But some people will not accept a paranormal 
explanation, no matter how near home. One family 
insisted that the pranks of their poltergeist were due 
to the spite of the Electricity Board who were 
threatening to ‘cut them off’ at the time. 


Errata: on page 642 (issue 33) we inadvertently 
described Ground Saucer Watch /nc., as having been 
founded in Phoenix, Arizona, USA; this UFO research 
group was in fact founded in Cleveland, Ohio. Of the 
1000 pictures GSw has analysed by computer proces- 
sing, some 45 (not 20 as stated) have passed as being 
of genuine unidentified flying objects. 
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A foretaste of some of the exciting new 
series in future issues of The Unexplained 


Atomic physics meets the paranormal 

The unimaginably tiny particles that make up 
the atom defy the laws of time and space... 
and their strange behaviour may provide an 
explanation for the paranormal. This series 
tells how the simple materialistic world of 
Victorian science fell apart, to make way for 
a more disturbing idea of reality. 

See issue 41 


Blood .. . from a stone? 

Religious images — stone statues, paintings 
and icons — that bleed real blood and weep 
real tears. One of the most baffling of 
unexplained occurrences. See issue 42 


Fulcanelli, the master alchemist 

Who was Fulcanelli? Do his writings reveal 
the true secrets of the medieval cathedrals? 
Why was he neither man nor woman at his 
last reported appearance? See issue 42 


Dance of the dead 

In the early 19th century the coffins in a 
family vault in Barbados began uncannily to 
shift about by themselves. Despite exhaustive 
precautions and enquiries, the mystery 
remains unsolved. See issue 43 
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The amazing alignments of Alaise , 
Alaise in France stands at the centre of an’ 
extraordinary system of straight lines that 
converge on the town from all over Europe. 
Even odder, along the lines are countless ~ 
towns and villages with virtually the same 
name... See issue 44 


Sights and sounds from time past 
Two famous timeslips are re-examined: the 
case of the two English ladies who found 


themselves in another century while at (ORS. 
Versailles, and the ‘replay’ of the attack on 


Dieppe in 1942. See issue 45 


The reality of hypnosis 

Ever since the rise of mesmerism, hypnosis 
has been derided and its uses largely 
ignored — and even today some claim that it 
‘does not exist’. A fresh look at the subject — 
and at the equally odd effects of auto- — 
suggestion. See issue 46 He: 


Mysteries of the animal world 


How do migrating animals find their way on 


their immense journeys? Why do they 
migrate at all? Why do some animals, 


reputedly ‘red in tooth and claw’, actually oe 


take care of one another? And do animals 
possess senses that human beings do not? | 
See issue 47 


The cathedral at Amiens, 


which according to the 
enigmatic and elusive writer 
Fulcanelli embodies certain . 
secrets of the alchemical arts 
in Carvings on its exterior 
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